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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



[Vol. xx, No. 7. 



JONSON'S CAPTAIN TUCCA 

One of the most striking and original characters 
in Jonson's comedies is Captain Pantilius Tucca 
in the Poetaster. He is what in modern slang 
might be called a "beat," but one of a peculiarly 
rampant and flamboyant kind. He lives by what 
he calls " skeldering," that is, extorting money or 
other gifts from people, sometimes by cajoling, and 
sometimes by bullying and threats. He has 
brazen impudence, will thrust himself into any 
company, and possesses an unexampled flow of 
grotesquely scurrilous language. 

That this blatant Tucca was a popular personage 
on the stage may be inferred from the words of 
Dekker in the introduction to Satiromastix, where 
he excuses himself for transplanting Tucca into 
his own play, by saying that had he brought on 
' ' any other new-minted fellow .... he had been 
out-faced and out-weyed by a settled former ap- 
probation." 

It has been thought that Tucca was a caricature 
of some real and well-known personage, but no 
commentator has, so far, detected the original. 
The pretended captain and the disbanded captain 
appear often enough in the comedies and satires 
of the time, but none has Tucca' s monumental 
impudence. They sometimes have a very varie- 
gated vocabulary, but none has Tucca' s torrential 
rush and immensity of gusto. It would be singular 
if there had been such a personage about town, 
not seized upon by any playwright or satirist. 
Dekker, it is true, intimates that Tucca' s extra- 
ordinary fashion of speech had been modelled on 
that of a certain "honest Captain Hannam," of 
whom nothing is known ; but Dekker would hardly 
have called him "honest," i. e., respectable, had 
he been such a person as Tucca. Edward Guil- 
pin in his Skialetheia (1598, p. 30, Grosart's 
edition) says that " Captain Tucca " will be pleased 
with veiled indecency ("masking bawdry") in 
verses which "discourse his own discourse," but 
does not otherwise characterize him. Jonson may 
have taken the name from Guilpin, and if so, 
where did Guilpin get it ? It does not occur in 
Horace (where Jonson found Pantilius), though 
a commentator tells us that Tucca was the agno- 
men of Plotius, spoken of by Horace as a dear 
friend of himself and Vergil, and "one of the 



whitest souls upon earth." Would it be extrava- 
gant to surmise that Jonson or Guilpin took this 
name from its resemblance to "tuck," the long 
rapier worn by military men? In Every Man 
in his Humour, Brainworm, when disguised as a 
soldier, assumes the name of Fitz-Sword. Captain 
Tuck would then be a parallel of Ancient Pistol. 
As for the character and mode of life of Tucca, 
I incline to think that Jonson took it from Hor- 
ace's Maenius. The scholiast tells us that this 
Maenius " scurrilitate Eomae nobilissimus fuit," 
that he was nicknamed Pantolabus "ab eo quod 
quicquid oflerebatur acciperet ; erat autem et ur- 
banus [impudent] et mordax, itaque in eum largi 
erant et qui urbanitate delectabantur, et qui mor- 
dacitatem eius timebant." Horace says (Ep. i, 
xv) that Maenius, after he had squandered his 

patrimony, 

urbanus coepit haberi, 
Scurra vagus, non qui certum piaesepe teneret, 
Impransus non qui civem dignosceret hoste, 
Quaelibet in quemvis opprobria fingere saevus, 
Pernicies et tempestas barathrumque macelli, 
Quicquid quaesierat ventri donabat avaro. 
Hie, ubi nequitiae fautoribus et timidis nil, 
Aut paullum, abstulerat, patinas coenabat omasi. 

This seems to fit Tucca pretty closely. In fact, 
in the phrase "his belly is like Barathrum" 
(m, iv), we have an obvious reminiscence of 
this passage. 

If I am right in my conjecture, the captain is 
a composite character. Jonson was struck with 
the bullying and wheedling scurra in Horace as 
a novel "humour," and turned him into the 
"skeldering" Tucca, fitting him out with a 
vocabulary of strange scurrility, perhaps modelled 
on that of "honest Captain Hannam." 
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SHAKESPEABE, Haml. 3. 4. 56. 

Hyperion's curls 1 ; the front of Jove himself 

looks like an adaptation of Kyd's (?) Soliman and 
Perseda 4. 1. 77-8 : 

1 Steevens had referred to Ovid, Met. 3. 421, and to a 
line in Marstou's Insatiate Countess (1613). 



